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ABSTRACT 

-— - ^. programs are now widely ustd with children 

who are age-eligible for schppl^entry. Screening is used to identify 
children who may be at risk of future difficulty iii school (e.g., 
inability tpmeet academic expectations) and those who may have 
speciai^needs in learning (e.g^^ extrM^ abilities and talents 

or handicapping conditions). Because screening is_ intended for ail 
the c^ildreni screening nieasures sshould be inexpensive, brief, simple 
to administer,. and easy to interpret, Screehihg alone is not 
sufficient for decisions about a child's placemint or iJcind of 
instruction^ and further assessment is necessary. Screening practices 
vary greatly, and important issues cdocernihg screening at scheol 
entry are; (1) Should young childrenj^s behavior be measured? (2) is 
screening harmful? (3) Is screening valid? U) Hhat should screening 
measure or observe— readiness brdevelbpmeht? (5) How should 
children's abilities be measured? and (6)_How_shbuld screening 
infprmatipn be used? To insure that all children needingspecial 
programs are ident if iedi educators should clarify the purpose of 
screening, keep informed about research pn_ screening tools, and adopt 
procedures that screen for current levels of functioning in a broad 
range of domains^ Children should be rescreened periodically and 
assessed diagnosticaily to confirm their needs/ (NH) 
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Screening programs for children entering school are 
used to predict which puj3ils are liicely to have proDlcms 
I*! '^S^i^r classrooms and to those who may 

be eligible for partiCQlar programs* such as special edu- 
cation. Screening practices vary greatly from stale to 
s|3te» according to a national sUiye^\(^^ arid others, 
1984), and their use is increasing: This digest d|scusses 
issues related to screeriirigarid screening procedures: 

the Purpose of Screening 

The teriiis "screening" arid "assess merit" are not In- 
*f !l?^3hSeable. Scre^^^ process for 

identifying children who may be ai risk suture diffi- 
culty in school (e.g., inabilit>' to riieet academic expec- 
tatidnsj and thofe who may have special needs iri learri- 
ing (e.g., extraordinary abilities and tajents or handlcap- 
pirig coriditibris). Iri both cases, the identified children 
f^yst be assessed more carefully to evaluate whether 
they do indeed require adaptations o]f the regular iii- 
structibrial program, or qualify for specialized educa- 
tional placement. Because screeriiri^is iriterided for all 
the children, the >tieasures should be inexpensive, 
brief, simple to administer, and easy to interpret. 
Screening tools require lower predictive power than 
diagnostic measures. Thus, scre^ is hot suf- 

ilcient for decisions about a child's placement or kind 
of ihstructibri. Further assessmerit is neces5iar>-. 
(Melsels and others, 1964). 

Eligibility for School Entry 

J?^*^^^^ age-eligible chilclreri lb 
determine school readiness, even Ihnugh educators 
disagree about what deterriiiries a child's chariccs of 
succe^ss in school. One rM^ tor this trend is that 
escalatijig standards in the early grades have altorod 
curnculurri, causirig riibre eriteririg childreri to be at 
risk of failure. 



School entr>' is usually based upon birth date. When 
chroriblbgicai age is the criteribh. the'12-nionth ago 
l'^'18?'A'l'^ ii^dividual djfferenccs in de^'olbpmoht arid 
experience almost always result in a heterogeneous 
group. Schbbis have tri&d several riieasures to cope 
wl|h that variatidh cyphoff and Gilmbre, 1985), iriclud- 
ing Relayed entrj* tor the youngest children, siower- 
paced classes for inirnature_childi eri, and transitional 
classes for some children. Screening is bfteh used to 



find jhosechjldren who, afte seerii 
to be good candidates for one af these option!*: 

Kecpirig childreri iri the regular prograrii riiay be 
more beneilcia| in the long run and can furtlier equal 
educatiGnai opportunity (taosa, 1977; May and U'plch, 
1986). Cbritrollcd studios of childreri hold back arid 
those in regular programs do not show sigiiificaht ad- 
vantages for holding back (Shcpard and Smith, 1983). 
Scrceriirig arid assessmerit cari be used to idcritity chil- 
dren who may need more incljxMdual help or sriialler 
classes to remain with their peers. 

Issues In Screening 

The uriderlyirig qucsiion aboui screening at school 
^"tll' 's whether yburig children's beHavipr should be 
measured: Is screening harmful? Is it valid? ^bbdwlri 
and Driscoll ii96()j claim thai charges of harm are not 
subsiaritialed. Irislead, the issues are what, how, wheri, 
and why. 

What should screening measure or obser\e? Two 
^^_^|c kinds bf tesjs are assbciatod with >crecnirig arid 
assessment of children entering school: school readi- 
ness tests and developmcnlai screening tests (Meisels, 
1986). Readiriess tests yield irirl)rmallbri about the ex- 
tent to which a chi|d has acquired the khmvledpe arid 
skills considered io be important entr\- criteria for a 
particular program. Dcvelopmerilal scrceriirig tests pro- 
vide information jibmit a chnd's perfbrriiarice in broad 
areas of normal development and potential to acquire 
furihcr kribwledge and skills. Both kinds of inlorniaiion 
aro rnipofian|, but one kind bf nieasUre c>iriribt bo sub- 
stituted tor the other. 

How should childrori's abilltios bo irioasurod? fcip- 
ping broad de\'clophiohlai aroas— ltiiij;ucigo. iritollec- 
tual and percept ual functioning, and motor coordina- 
tibri^will help to ossuro valicrify. Scrooriirig >hc>ul(i oIno 
include the sociciUombtibhal dbhiairi. siiico childroii 
with early behavioral problems often iiave probioms 
later iri school cCracoy arid others. i9«4i. 

Screening prcicodu res slibuld sami)lo wliat child rori 
know and can do in situations in which they are com- 
rortablo. Yourig chrlclron's boHdVior Is oifoctocl bv un- 
familiar situations. |f chllclroil have diftlriilty ro?.porid- 
ing (e.g., using pencils to write or mark on forms), they 
itiay riot be able to doriibristrate their actual abilities. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



InfdrmaHdn trom multiple soujces—jjarehts, teachers, 
and others, asing informal tools to augment any tests 
and checklists--wiil jDreserit 2 rhbre adequate picture 
of a child's current ruhctibhihg. 

Educators who select screening instruments should 
[hsist upon accepted standcrds (Meisels and others, 
1984): 

• Were norm«referencetl measures i ieveloped on 
a populalibri ihcludihg children liki; the ones to 
be screened? 

• Are the measures valicl and reliable? 

l^r? ih^y s^^OSi^ive. correctly idehtiiyihg child reh 
possibly at risk? 



• Are they speciHc, correctly excluding others from 
further asscssmeht? 



When should children be screened? Young children 
change rapidly, especially in spclal*eiTibtJona! develop* 
ment (Callerani and others. 1982). Individual Jrbwth 
factors may cause problems to appear later or early 
prbblems may be bvercbnrie with further development 
M'l^J^J'I'^U^E'. J^^^'^^O''^' further screehihg shbuld be 
done periodically. 



How shbUrd screening inrormatibri be used? Prob- 
lematic children should be assessed diagnbstically and 
results used to guide decisions about the programs 
children need. Otherwise, children may be: 

*Ji^^?^^}y excluded f f dm heeded services br placed 
inappropriately 

• kept in a prbgram that ho Ibhger meets their 
needs 



• subjected to lowered teacher expectations, di* 
luted curricurum or narrow hombgehebus group* 
ings, constricting their oppdrtuhities tb learn 
(Credler, 1984). 



Conclasions 



Screening tb identify cbiljdren who may be prone to 
acadsmic prbblem or eligible Tor specialized educa* 
tional services is now jjfevalent at schbdj entJ5' and 
likely to cbntinue. to insure that all such children are 
correctly identified, subsequently assessed, and ultl* 
mately offered apprdpfiate educatidh, educatbrs 
should: 

• ^[a"fy J^e purpbse of screeriirig for teacher, par* 
ents. administrators, and any others invdlved 

•keep irifbrmed about research concerning 
screehihg tbb Is and their usefulness 

• adopt procedures that screen for current levels 
of functioning in a broad range of domains 

•J'^sXf TCnjDenodica^^ assess diaghbstically tb 
confirm children's needs 



• keep standards for curricula and instruction ap 
P^bpriate for the vast majbrity bl eligible chttdren 
customizing learning activities fdr individuals. 

Screening prbgrams shbuld be used. to identify those 

^<nbs of hel j3 to functibr 
well in school, not to exclude them from programs foi 
which thc>vare lepaliy eligible. Sound, ethical practice 
I^^L 19 _a<^cept^ childr^^^^ all their variety Identify ariy 
special needs the> have, and nffer them the best pds- 
sible bppbrtiinity lb grow and learn. 
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